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COSTUMES— PERIOD  1770—80. 

Frontignac.  lsi  Dress ;  Puce  silk  embroidered  coat,  breeches 
°,.ie  same,  white  satin  waistcoat  embroidered  with  silk, 
white  si  k  stockings,  shoes  and  buckles,  muslin  cravat,  point 

2nd  dr  and  ruipes>  powder  aud  bag,  sword,  chapeau  bras— 
2nd  dress;  A  plain  and  worn  suit  of  the  time. 

MILLEFLEURS.-Veket  coat  and  breeches,  embroidered  with 

"•!  6  satjn  waistcoat,  point  lace  ruffles,  &c.,  silk  stock- 

R0D0i'p,HEh  rand  back1les’  P°wder,  sword,  and  chapeau  bras. 
R  ~(?reen  coat  with  gilt  or  silver  frogs,  black 

ruffles  nnwdS  T/11-®  Wilistcoat>  cravat  edged  with  lace, 
shoPr  h  'V1611  With  black  white  silk  stock- 

Crepi°n  ’  low-crowned  hat  with  gilt  band. 

^ K  ^ c ^ot h~hree cbfi  ® qu are " c u t  cloth  coat,  moreen  waistcoat,  brown 
hai  tied  Tn  ’  7 T  }  stockinS^  shoes  and  buckles^ grey 
wtb tc  ,  ft  im  f  i  ’  three"coruered  hat. — 2nd  dress ;  Red 

8leeVGSj  l6athern  apr°n* 

Servants.— Handsome  liveries,  and  powder. 

Igrtensf  drm;  Coloured  and  figured  satin  dress  of  the 
time  full  skirt,  stomacher,  full  short  sleeves,  under  sleeves 

TI,,gS  °f  P°int  Iace;  ^11-dressed  head,  powder 
leathers,  flowers,  jewels,  &c.,  ringlets.— 2nd  dress ;  Dress  of 

Cechf  -1  White Veil~Srd  dre**;  Sarae  as  at  first. 

,  W  hite  silk  dress,  stomacher,  and  point  lace  trimming 
hair  in  ringlets  without  powder.  8’ 

AIsm7l!  lace  cap"  d''e83’  8h°rt  Sleem’  hair  combed 
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SCENE. — A  Handsomely -Furnished  Apartment  in  Ilor - 
tense's  House ,  in  Paris — Folding  doors  open  at  back,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  corridor — A  sofa,  l.h. — Near  the  centre,  an  easel, 
on  which  is  an  unfinished  portrait — A  table,  R.,  with 
writing  materials. 

Hortense  discovered,  seated  r. — Rodolphe  painting. 

Hort.  W  hat  tiring  work  this  is  ! 

Rod.  One  more  sitting,  and  only  one. 

Hort.  So  you’ve  said  for  the  last  seven. 

Rod.  When  a  man  holds  the  thread  of  his  happiness  in 
his  own  hand,  cap  you  wonder  that  he  is  loth  to  sever  it  ? 

Hort.  Very  prettily  said;  but  you  needn’t  look  so 
serious  about  it — my  doors  will  still  be  open  to  you. 

Rod.  That  I  may  walk  about  unnoticed  by  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  crowds  which  surround  you. 

Hort.  I  own  lam  ambitious;  my  husband  left  me 
wealth,  but  could  not  leave  me  that  which  I  more  coveted 
— rank  and  station. 

Rod.  The  first  nobles  of  the  land  are  your  constant  and 
ready  guests. 

Hort.  Yes,  to  eat  my  dinners  and  my  suppers ;  but  do 
I  visit  them  ?  No !  the  society  of  the  merchant’s  widow 
would  be  contamination  to  the  high-born  dames  they  call 
their  wives  and  daughters — -out  upon  it  f  the  thought 
chokes  me. 

Rod.  The  wealth  gained  by  honourable  industry - 

Hort.  Gets  great  respect  for  itself,  but  little  for  its 
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owner — let  us  change  the  hateful  subject.  The  next  sit¬ 
ting,  you  say,  will  be  the  last. 

Rod.  I  fear  so,  for  with  that  will  cease  my  excuse  for 
being  alone  with  you. 

Hort.  ( rising )  Rodolphe,  you  foree  me  to  request 
that  you  will  speak  more  of  my  portrait,  and  less  of 
myself. 

Rod.  If  I  have  been  too  presumptuous,  pardon  me. 

Hort.  Nonsense,  I  said  nothing  about  presumption  — 
only  understand  me  for  the  future  ;  and  for  the  present, 
I’m  not  affronted,  there’s  my  Land. 

Rodolphe  kisses  it. 

Cecils  runs  in,  l.d.,  but  observing  him  stops  suddenly , 

Cec.  Oh,  good  gracious  ! 

Hort.  What  do  you  want,  pray  ?  didn’t  I  tell  vou  not 
to  interrupt  us  ? 

Cec.  I  didn  t  know  there  would  be  anything  to  inter- 
iupt.  Monsieur  Rodolphe  has  been  here  a  gt>od  deal  more 
than  his  hour. 

Hort.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Cec.  Cause  I  watched,  aunt. 

Hort.  Indeed !  now  you  may  retire  to  your  own  room 
and  watch  your  lessons. 

Osc.  I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you. 

Hort.  Be  quick  then. 

Cec.  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window  {half  looking  at 
Rodolphey  to  see  if  anybody  went  out — I  mean  came  in — 

when  I  saw  the  carriage  of  the  Viscount  de  Millefleurs 
coming  this  way. 

Aort.  The  Viscount!  oh,  if  he  should  have  obtained  for 
me  an  invitation  to  the  fete  this  evening  at  Versailles. 

Ro©.  {aside)  Ever  these  hankerings  after  grandeur. 

Cec.  {aside)  He  might  have  spoken  to  me  I  should 
think.  ( looks  at  the  picture  and  bursts  into  a  loud  laugh — 

ahud)  Oh,  my  goodness  !  see'  here  ! — just  come  and  look  at 
your  portrait,  aunt. 

Hort.  What  of  it,  pray  ? 

Cec.  It  has  never  been  touched  since  yesterday. 

Rod.  {confused)  It  was  necessary  to  make  some  alte¬ 
rations. 
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a  bone.  N°W’  d°n,t  y°U  teU  me  that~ 'cause  it’s  as  dry  as 
yo^shall  tn  70u,^0nt^D°w  how  to  behave  yourself  vet, 

you  shall  go  back  to  schod  this  very  day. 

please^f  ’  °n  *  let  me  to  scllooi  any  more,  aunt, 
Hort.  You  shall, 

saving*  ^  ^  £00c^  ^  leave  the  room  without 

saying  another  word  about  the  portrait. 

Hort.  Go  then. 

SinceEyefey-0W?2/)  ^  ab°Ut  *  *  “*  b6€n  t0Uched 

Hort.  Do  you  hear  me  ? 

Cec.  Or  about  Monsieur  Rodolphe  having  been  here  for 
two  hours  doing  nothing. 

Hort.  Will  you  be  silent  ? 

Cec.  Yes,  aunt !— but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  he’s  as  long 
about  every  picture,  he’ll  never  make  his  fortune. 

is  ,  .  7N  ,  Exit  talkinci ,  l.d. 

SJlZJrde)  r\hea,r  7he  ^arria^e  wheels— this  moment 
shall  decide  my  fate,  (aloud)  Hortense,  I  love  you. 

iort.  Really  after  what  I  have  said  it  is  extraordinary 
that  you  should  persist  in  this  language.  However  I 
must  speak  more  plainly,  I  am  quite  sensible  of  the  com- 
p  iment  you  pay  me,  but  I  cannot  return  your  passion ! 

Ron  Give  me  but  one  word  of  hope,  and  I  will  leave 
you  I  will  travel— study— work— slave  and  never  return 
until  l  can  offer  you  a  name  illustrious  in  art 

.  -G0k  yf"?'  EodolPhe-  whom  you  marry  may 

well  oe  proud  and  happy,  for  your  nature  is  generous _ 

your  talent  great ! — but  something  beyond  these  is  neces- 
san-  to  my  existence.  Those  who  are  noble  and  vet  poor 
™  not  rfelvJe  me  because,  though  rich,  I  am  not  noble. 
Tiey  must  and  shall  receive  me  ;  to  gain  which  end  the 
wealth  X  have  must  be  reserved  for  one  whose  name  mav 
jrove  my  passport  to  their  presence. 

■  j  ?J0D*  y°u  think  the  road  to  happiness. 

I  Hort  No  matter  what  I  think ,  I  know  it  is  mv  fate. 

Rod  Enough,  farewell— my  dream  is  over,  may  yours 
je  realised.  *  v.  J  J 

Exit ,  c.d.  and  l. 
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Hort.  These  artists  are  enthusiastic  creatures.  They 
get  so  enamoured  of  their  own  paintings  that  they  fancy 
themselves  in  love  with  the  originals. 

Enter  Servant,  c.d.  from  l. 

Ser.  The  Viscount  de  Millefleurs. 

Servant  takes  easel ,  <$'c.  off. 

Hort.  Aha !  The  King’s  Grand  Master  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies. 

Enter  Millefleurs  c.d.  from  l. 

Mills.  A  thousand  good  mornings  to  the  charming 
widow. 

Hort.  My  lord,  I’m  delighted  to  see  you.  Well? 

Mille.  How  beautiful  you  look  ! 

Hort.  Pshaw  I  what  have  you  got  to  tell  me  ? 

Mille.  A  hundred  things  at  least.  My  horses  are  tired 
to  death.  I  have  already  been  the  whole  fashionable  round 
of  Paris,  and  on  the  morning  of  so  brilliant  an  entertain¬ 
ment  as  that  which  the  King  gives  to-night,  every  lady 
wants  to  say  something  to  me. 

Hort.  All  ladies  at  all  times,  must  be  too  charmed  to  see 
the  Viscount  de  Millefleurs. 

Mille.  Now  that  is  very  civil,  and  it  has  this  advantage 
over  the  generality  of  civil  speeches,  it’s  very  true.  The 
fact  is,  beautiful  widow,  that  my  knowledge  happens  to  be 
very  deep  upon  a  subject  which  some  people  have  the  im¬ 
pertinence  to  say  is  not  very  deep.  I  mean  dress,  and  the 
first  thing  the  dear  creatures  ask  me  is —  — ^  ^ 

Hort.  Whether  you  have  brought  their  cards  of  invita¬ 
tion. 

Mille,  (aside)  Oh  !  you’re  there  are  you.  (aloud)  Oh 
dear  no. 

Hort.  I  mean  whether — 

Mille.  You  must  let  me  tell  you  a  story,  it  will  make 
you  die  of  laughing,  I  was  calling  just  now  upon  a  little 
Duchess,  who  shall  be  nameless,  upon  whose  head  the  hair 
dresser  and  his  assistant  had  been  employed  ever  since  day¬ 
light  in  constructing  the  most  magnificent  pile  of  building,. 
You  may  imagine  what  it  was  like  when  I  tell  vou,  that 
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counting  the  real  and  the  artificial  Duchess  as  one,  the 
little  woman’s  face  came  exactly  in  the  centre  of  her  figure. 

Hort.  Yes,  but - 

Mills.  The  best  part  is  to  come.  In  her  anxiety  to 
get  quickly  from  her  boudoir  to  the  ante-room,  where  I 
was,  she  rushed  through  the  door-way,  forgetting  to  stoop 

carried  away  the  newly  erected — what  shall  I  say  ? 
Monument,  pyramid,  or  pagoda,  and  presented  herself 
before  me  with  her  head  certainly  once  more  where  it  ought 
to  be,  but  with  her  face  the  picture  of  despair — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
You  don’t  laugh. 

Hort.  Oh  !  yes,  it’s  most  amusing*; — but  this  fete  will  be 
very  magnificent,  will  it  not  ? 

Mille.  Very. 

Hort.  And  you  alone  issue  the  invitations? 

Mille.  By  virtue  of  my  office. 

Hort.  Am  I  not  fortunate  in  having  the  honour  to 

number  you  amongst  my  best  friends  ? 

Mills.  The  honour  is  with  me. 

Crepin  looks  in  at  the  back  with  a  pair  of  shoes  in  his 
handy  c.  from  l. 


Crep.  Monsieur  Bernard,  are  you  there  ?  Monsieur 
Bernard ! 

Hort.  Who  are  you  ?  And  what  do  you  want  ?  Leave 
the  room. 

Crep.  ( advancing ,  c.)  I  humbly  beg  pardon. 

Hort.  (r.)  Did  you  hear  me  ? 

Crep.  Madam,  I  did.  You  were  condescending  enough 
^  speak  so  loud  that  I  could  not  help  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  you  told  me  to  go,  you  asked  me  two  questions — 
now  if  I  had  obeyed  you  by  going,  I  must  have  disobeyed 
you  by  not  answering. 

Mille.  (l.)  There’s  truth  in  what  the  scoundrel  says. 

Crep.  Sir,  you’re  very  kind. 

Hort.  Make  haste  then  and  answer. 


Crep.  I  brought  these  shoes,  Madam,  for  Monsieur 
Bernard,  your  steward,  and  my  name  is  Crepin,  cobbler,  at 
your  service.  ( bows  to  her)  Also  at  this  gentleman’s  service. 
(boivs  to  him)  Indeed,  I  may  say,  I’m  at  the  public  service. 
(bows  toivards  the  Audience.) 
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Hort.  Enough — sro  i 
Crep.  Yes,  Madam  {going) 

Mille.  Stay. 

Crep.  {turns)  Yes,  Sir. 

Mille.  (to  Hortense )  Forgive  me,  I  have  a  particular 
reason. 

Hortense  retires  to  the  arm  chair  r. 
— Friend,  stand  forward. 

Crep.  (gouts  his  hat  and  shoes  down,  l.c*,  and  advances ) 
“  Orders  punctually  executed.” 

Mille.  Is  your  name  really  Crepin  ? 

Crep.  Such  Sir,  was  my  father’s  impression. 

Mille.  Cobbler,  I  think. 

Crep.  Cobbler  beyond  a  doubt.  “  Shoes  soled  and 
heeled — boots  neatly  repaired.” 

Mille.  Never  mind  that.  Are  you  the  celebrated 
Crepin  ? 

Crep.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mille.  I  say,  are  you  the  celebrated  Crepin  ? 

Crep.  ( puzzled )  Very  likely. 

Mille.  He  who  for  the  last  three  days  has  been  the  talk 
of  all  Paris. 

Crep.  Have  I  really  ?  Now  doesn’t  that  prove  that 

good  workmanship  and  moderate  charges  will  tell  in  the 
end  ? 

Mille.  Are  you  not  the  man  to  whom  the  Courts  of 
Jja"’  m  default  of  payment  of  a  debt,  have  adjudged  the 
person  of  your  debtor,  the  Marquis  de  Frontignac  ? 

Crep.  Sir,  I  am.  *  6  ' 

Hort.  ( advancing )  What  do  I  hear,  my  lord,  the  per- 

son  of  a  nobleman  adjudged  in  servitude  to  a  common 
cobbler. 


Crep.  Excuse  me,  madam,  not  a  common  cobbler,  you 
must  v&xe  heard  this  gentleman,  nobleman  I  mean,  sav 
that  for  three  days  I  have  been  the  talk  of  all  Paris. 

ort.  1  lie  marquis  is  a  neighbour  of  mine— what  can 
have  led  to  this  dreadful  result  ? 

IVElle  Extravagance — reckless  extravagance — which 
vvl  ind  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  purse.  But  tell  your  own 
story,  fellow,  how  was  it  ? 
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Crep.  I  will,  my  lord.  You  see,  my  lord,  his  lordship’s 
servants  employed  me  first.  When  I  sent  in  mv  little 
account  they  said  it  was  so  small  they  couldn’t  think  of 
troubling  the  marquis  with  it.  After  a  while  I  flattered 
myselr  it  was  large  enough  to  be  worthy  of  his  Lordship’s 
attention,  so  I  sent  it  in  again.  This  time  they  said  they 
couldn  t  think  of  showing  it  to  him,  because  it  was  too  large. 
Upon  that  I  wrote  and  respectfully  urged  my  claim.  1 
received  for  answer,  a  pattern  boot — with  an  order  to  make 
three  dozen  pairs  for  the  marquis  himself.  Your  lordship 
being  a  nobleman,  can  quite  understand  the  honour  of 
making  boots  for  a  nobleman.  I  tried  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  I  succeeded,  for  the  marquis  at  once  sent  me - 

Hort.  The  money  ? 

Crep.  No,  Madam,  an  order  for  three  dozen  more. 

Mille.  And  you  were  fool  enough  to  make  them  ? 

Crep.  My  lord,  I  was! — but  my  story  waxes  to  an  end. 
The  marquis  did  me  the  honour  to  employ  me,  but  he  did 
not  do  me  the  honour  to  pay  me,  the  consequence  was  that 
/  couldn  t  pay  ray  butcher  and  my  baker.  They  sued  me, 
and  I  was  compelled,  reluctantly  and  most  respectfully,  to 
sue  the  Marquis. 

Hort.  We  have  heard  enough. 

Crep.  Madam,  I’m  going,  (hows,  and  is  going  off  at 
back,  bvt  steps)  My  lord,  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  but  may  I 
venture  to  ask  your  advice  ?  Being  a  nobleman  yourself, 
you  must  know  more  about  these  matters  than  I  do’.  What 
would  you  do  with  a  marquis  if  you  had  him  ? 

Hort.  Begone,  Sir. 

Exit  Crepin yc.D.  and  r. 

— Is  it  your  intention  to  gmtify  me  with  a  ticket  for  the 
fete  to-night  ? 

Mille.  Lovely  widow,  I  should  be  delighted,  but— — 

Hort.  You  refuse  me,  then  ? 

Mille.  Don’t  distress  me  !  What  can  I  to  do  ? 

Hort.  The  invitations  rest  with  you. 

Mille.  True,  but  only  as  to  the  names.  Each  card  is 
addressed  to  the  Duchess,  the  Marchioness,  the  Countess, 
or  the  Baroness  of — blank.  Is  it  my  fault  if  you  are  neither 
of  these  ? 
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Hort.  ( going  to  table  r.,  and  sitting  down  to  write )  I’m 
satisfied ! 

Mille.  (aside)  I’m  delighted  to  hear  it. 

Hort.  (writing  and  speaking )  A  woman  is  not  easily 
defeated  when  she  has  made  a  resolution,  {aloud)  Under 
existing  circumstances  then,  you  cannot  ask  me.  Viscount? 

Mille.  If  it  depended  on  personal  attractions  alone - 

Hort.  Prav  don’t  talk  nonsense. 

Mille.  Charming  widow ! 

Hort.  Very,  no  doubt.  If  I  bore  a  title  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  doing  as  I  wish,  is  that  so  ? 

Mille.  Decidedly. 

Hort.  (ringing  hand-bell ,  and  then  folding  and  directing 
note)  That  I  may  depend  upon  ? 

Mille.  You  may. 

Hort.  ( rising )  Then  be  kind  enough  to  keep  one  card 
still  in  blank. 

Mille.  What  on  earth  does  she  mean  ? 

Enter  Servant,  c. 

Hort.  ( giving  note)  Francois,  let  this  be  delivered  in¬ 
stantly,  and  order  the  carriage  round. 

Exit  Servant,  c. 

Mille.  If  the  charming  widow  is  going  for  an  airing, 
I  shall  be  proud  to  accompany  her. 

Hort.  The  charming  widow  accepts  your  offer,  but  for 
this  evening,  not  this  morning.  I’m  going  on  business  of 
importance  to  my  lawyer.  Excuse  my  leaving  yoa  tA  r 
abruptly,  I  shall  not  be  long  absent,  and  shall  hope  to  find 
you  here  on  my  return.  (Millefleurs  hands  her  to  r.h.d.) 
Viscount,  I  shall  reckon  upon  vour  arm  for  the  fete  to¬ 
night. 

Curtseys,  and  exit  to  the  room,  r.h. 

Mille.  Is  she  going  mad,  or  where  is  she  going  ?  To 
her  lawyer  she  said.  Perhaps  she  contemplates  planting 
a  genealogical  tree,  and  fancies  that  it  will  blossom  and  bear 
fruit  by  the  evening.  I’ll  pay  one  more  visit  and  then 

return.  I’m  as  curious  as  a  woman  to  know  what  her  plan 
can  be.  r 
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Frontignac.  {without)  No  one  at  home,  you  say  ? 
Servant.  ( without )  No  one.  Sir. 


Enter  Frontignac,  preceded  by  Servant,  c.  from  l. 

Servant.  In  case  a  gentleman  called  who  had  received 
a  letter,  I  was  to  beg  him  to  wait  until  the  return  of  the 
writer. 

Eocit  c.d. 

Front.  It’s  very  extraordinary,  {encounters  Millefleurs 
who  is  going  out — They  bow  formally)  I  beg  your  pardon, 
1  understood  there  was  no  one  at  home.  _The  master  of 
the  house  I  presume. 

Mille.  No,  Sir. 

Front.  Some  relation  then  ? 

Mille.  None  whatever.  ■ 

Front.  Possibly,  at  all  evo  •'JOrou  can  e  1  me  why 
I  came  hither.  i  . 

Mille.  Really.  Sir^^°n  1  know  your  own  affa,rs- 
it’s  not  very  likely J^ttbatwe  are  totaI  st  rs. 

FuZl  FoTwlT^aSOn  1  *•  —  -  ^  ■ 

a  very  good  m 


TMy  bow— Eocit  Millefleurs,  c.  and  l. 


Frovt  3KL'  &  tlllS  mean  ?  A  Ietter  with  no  sig- 
**  ;  no  one  at  home;  a  gentleman  who  is 

nature  ,  *  feervant  who  knows  nothing.  Well,  a  man 

v.  •  fL  I  ru^ned  can  afford  to  take  things  easily, 
x  -ATta/Vt:m  some  explanation  comes  to  me.  {throws 
nse.lf  p>\  a  chair ,  r.,  and  takes  a  book) 


Enter  Crepin,  c.  from  r„  counting  over  money  which  he 
pockets ,  and  about  to  take  up  the  hat  he  has  left  l.c. 


i  Crep.  This  is  the  house  for  ready  money  ! 

Front.  I’m  glad  to  hear  that.  Stop,  my 
■  the  master  of  this  house  ? 


man — who  is 


Crep.  The  mistress.  Sir. 

Front.  That’s  often  the  case. 

Crep.  Good,  Sir  ;  very  good,  indeed— but  in  this 
there  is  no  master. 


case 
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interesting.^'’  ****’  “**  "**>  °ho!  a  lady !  this  grows 

whan^frUb^at^eU  and 

Front.  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Crep.  Uglier  people  have  been  thought  so. 

CRPpTVlvru“errydog'  <~aside'>  I  hke  this  fellow  ! 
C  Is  she  rllVery  familiar~r11  try  forllis  ~- 

money ''sh^h  WOn,dfrful '  you.  Sir,  she’s  all  over 

the  X’o:heA  ^ fClebrattd  Madame  Hortense  Bertaud, 
Front.  f  the  n.ch.e®t  merchants  in  all  France, 

what  are  you*T  ™fse>  is  it ;  I  know  all  about  her;  and 

Crep.  A  cobblefTk- 

Front.  A  cobbler  y0lir  service. 

Crep.  Yes,  Sir;  I  w. 

liberty  of  asking  for  your  cu?om&  to  take  the  very  great 
Front.  You  shall  not  havo-*£h — 

Crep.  Might  I  venture  to  ask 

Front.  Because  I  like  you.  1ur  reason  ? 

Crep.i  Would  you  consider  me  tov., 
very  odd  ?  hold,  if  I  said  that’s 

Front.  Not  at  all  bold,  but  it  isn’tfm  ^ 

Crep.  You’ll  think  me  very  impudenjtr^^ 

I  must  ask — why  not  ?  'it  if  I  die  for  it 

Front.  Because  I  think  you  an  honest  f ^ 

I  should  never  pay  you.  I  was  rich — I  am w,  and  I  know 
Crep.  Not  you,  Sir;  tradesmen  are  ruiiii^ined ! 
gentlemen  never.  I’ll  venture  to  say,  now,- 
have  on  are  paid  for. 

Front.  Indeed  they  are  not,  and  I  have  nearly  worn 
them  out. 

Crep.  But  you  can  get  help  from  friends. 

Front.  No  ;  I  have  quite  worn  them  out. 

Crep.  Come  what  will  of  it,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take 
your  order. 

Front.  Then  you  shall ;  but  mind,  I  warn  you,  you’re 
mad. 

Takes  out  pocket-hook  and  looks  for  card _ Crepin 

opens  a  dirty  paper  and  takes  out  one  o  f  his. 
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Here’s  my  card,  {gives  it) 

Crep.  Allow  me.  {gives  his) 

Front.  {looking  at  card  and  going  a  few  paces  to  R.) 
What’s  this  ? 

^Crep,  ( 1  opking  at  card  and  going  a  few  paces  to  l.) 
Who  ? 

They  face  one  another  and  stare  with  astonishment. 

Front.  “  Crepin— Cobbler  ?’’ 

Crep.  “  Frontignac — Marquis  ?” 

Front.  My  creditor  ? 

Crep.  My  property?  I’ve  had  a  narrow  escape. 

Front.  I  don  t  know  that — you  only  offered  to  find  me 
m  shoes,  but,  as  the  law  makes  me  your  property,  you’re 
bound  to  find  me  in  everything. 

Crep.  Don’t  talk  nonsense.  Sir — I  humbly  beg  your 
pardon— I  mean,  don’t  say  so,  my  lord  marquis.  I  wanted 
my  money,  I  didn  t  want  you,  and  why  the  law  gave  you 
to  me  I  don’t  know — I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what  to 
do  with  you  now  I’ve  got  you  !  Of  course  I’m  proud  to 
be  the  owner  of  a  nobleman ;  but  as  to  keeping  you,  it’s 
the  most  infernal — I  beg  your  lordship’s  pardon,  I  can’t 
do  it. 

Front.  And  you  sha’n’t — you’re  a  worthy  honest  fellow, 
and  I’m  truly  sorry  I  can’t  pay  you  every  farthing  I  owe 
you. 

Creev  Can  you  pay  any  of  it  ? 

Front.  No;  but  I  would  if  I  could,  and  that’s  some¬ 
thing. 

Crep.  So  it  is,  it  shews  a  kind  feeling. 

Front.  You've  suffered  enough  from  my  extravagance; 
don’t  be  fool  enough  to  suffer  any  more — send  me  to 
prison. 

Crep.  I’ll  be  d -  I  humbly  beg  pardon — I'll  do  no¬ 

thing  of  the  sort !  I  send  a  nobleman  to  prison — and  above 
all,  a  nobleman  who  would  pay  me  if  he  could  ?  Besides, 
can  I  forget  that  when  I  offered  you  credit  just  now,  you 
aobly  refused  it,  because  you  knew  you  couldn’t  pay  me  ? 

[  call  that  the  act  of  an  honest  man,  and  catch  me,  cobbler 
is  I  am,  sending  an  honest  man  to  gaol ! 

Front.  Crepin,  you’re  the  prince  of  cobblers  ! — there’s 
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nothing  a  man  may  do  which  I  won’t  do  to  get  the  means 
of  paying  you. 

Crep.  ( about  to  shake  hands  with  him )  You’re  a  glo¬ 
rious -  ( checking  himself )  I  humbly  beg  your  lordship’s 

pardon. 

Front.  Nay,  it  can  hurt  no  man  to  shake  an  honest 
hand,  {shakes  hands  with  him — aside )  Father  waxy,  but 
never  mind,  (aloud)  I  hear  a  carriage — leave  me,  friend, 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Crep.  {going)  The  marquis  calls  me  “  friend, M  that’s 
one  comfort. 

Front.  1  shall  never  forget  how  much  I  owe  you. 

Crep.  That’s  another. 

Enter  Hortense,  r. — Crepin  hows  to  her  as  she  enters, 

and  exit  c.  and  l. 


Front.  Now  for  the  mystery  !  {hows) 

Hort.  {curtseys)  The  Marquis  de  Frontignac,  I  believe. 
Front.  ^  es,  Madam,  {aside)  A  nice-looking  woman. 
{aloud)  I  presume  I  address  the  writer  of  this  letter. 

Hort.  It  astonished  you,  no  doubt. 

Front.  These  are  not  times  to  be  astonished  at  anvthing, 
especially  in  Paris  ;  but  I  wait  vour  pleasure  for  an  expla¬ 
nation. 

Hort.  \ou  re  very  kind — shall  we  sit  down  ? 


She  places  the  contract  on  table,  r. — Frontignac  places 
two  chairs — They  sit. 


Have  you  much  studied  our  sex  ? 

Front,  (l.)  Enough  to  know  perfection  when  I  see  it  [ 
ort.  (r.)  No  compliments,  I  beg.  I  sent  for  vou  on 
usmess.  You  have  perhaps  observed,  that  our  minds, 
once  made  up,  are  not  easily  turned. 

Frc^,i.  It  is  an  observation  that  has  long  since  passed 
into  a  proverb. 


Hort.  Men  usually  either  live  within  their  incomes  or, 
once  exceeded,  set  no  bounds  to  their  extravagance. 
F  ront.  It  wonld  seem  that  you  have  studied  us. 

ort.  I  have  studied  you,  You  are  a  ruined  man. 
r  ront.  Excuse  me,  I  have  too  much  pride - . 
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Hort.  Say  rather  too  little.  It  is  somewhat  late  for  a 
nobleman  to  talk  of  pride,  who  has  been  adjudged  in  servi¬ 
tude  to  a  cobbler. 

Front.  ( rising )  If,  Madam,  your  only  object  is  to  insult 
my  misfortunes - 

Hort.  Pray  sit  down,  my  lord,  such  is  not  my  object. 
(he  sits  again)  You  must  feel  unhappy. 

Front.  I  do. 

Hort.  Degraded. 

Front.  I  fear  so. 

Hort.  No  doubt,  I  am  rich,  and  I  would  give  you  the 
means  of  paying  your  debts,  and  of  living  with  credit  for 
the  future. 

Front.  Why  this  great  interest  in  my  welfare?  (draw¬ 
ing  his  chair  closer ) 

IIort.  I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

Front.  Perhaps  before  we  go  any  further,  I  ought  to 
mention  that  my  debts  are  very  large. 

Hort.  Their  amount  is  of  no  consequence. 

Front,  (aside)  The  cobbler  was  right,  she  must  be  “all 
over  money.” 

Hort.  You  are  noble  but  poor. 

Front.  Few  more  noble,  none  more  poor.  ^ 

Hort.  I  am  wealthy,  but  a  commoner.  I  propose  an 
interchange  of  advantages. 

Front.  I  don’t  exactly  perceive  how  this  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Hort.  And  yet  the  way  is  simple — marriage. 

Front,  (starting  up)  Madam!  (aside)  Mercy  on  us? 
she  Irightens  me. 

Hort.  You  seem  alarmed. 

Front.  The  proposition  is  somewhat  startling. 

Hort.  And  yet  you  every  day  look  greater  dangers  in 
the  face  without  flinching. 

Front,  {aside)  That's  very  true  ; — poverty,  persecution, 
a  prison,  perhaps — for  all  my  creditors  won’t  be  like  that 
dear  old  cobbler.  Where  the  deuce  can  she  have  seen  me 
to  fall  so  desperately  in  love  with  me  ?  ( looking  at  her) 
She’s  even  better  looking  than  I  thought. 

Hort.  Well,  marquis,  what  say  you  ? 
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Front,  {aside)  If  I  were  half  as  much  in  love  with  her, 
I  couldn’t  be  as  composed  as  she  is. 

Hort.  I  wait  your  answer. 

Front.  I  must  own.  Madam,  that  your  proposal  is  at 
once  tempting  and  flattering; — ?m/poverty,  ^/owrbeauty — — 

Hort.  I  reckon  more  upon  the  first  than  the  second. 

Front.  Which  proves  your  modesty — (rises) — an  addi¬ 
tional  claim  to  my  admiration. 

Hort.  (rises)  Don’t  let  us  run  the  risk  of  talking  about 
love,  when  the  question  is  simply  marriage. 

Front,  (aside)  Marriage — not  love  ! 

Hort.  Do  you  entertain  my  proposition  ? 

F ront.  I  do  ! — and  in  one  week  from  this  time - - 

Hort.  Excuse  me,  but  I  must  have  an  answer  without 
delay. 

Front,  (aside)  She’s  madly  in  love  with  me.  (aloud) 
By  this  very  evening  then. 

Hort.  You  don’t  understand  me  yet,  my  words  were 
“  without  delay .” 

Front,  (aside)  I  stand  here,  as  timid  men  do  on  the 
brink  of  a  cold  bath,  hesitating  to  make  the  plunge. 

Hort.  Is  it  yes  or  no  ? 

Front.  My  dear  lady,  even  the  wretch  condemned  to 
execution  is  allowed  five  minutes  to  say  his  prayers,  I  ask 
but  a  similar  act  of  grace  for  one  who  is  positively  fright¬ 
ened  at  the  happiness  that  threatens  him. 

Hort.  I’m  not  unreasonable,  take  five  minutes. 

Front,  (aside)  Why  should  I  hesitate?  either  way  I 
lose  my  liberty,  but  marriage  is  better  than  a  orison — 
can  get  out  sometimes — besides,  I  have  no  other  engao^’’' 
ment,  and  any  woman  will  behave  well,  if  she's  treated 
well,  (aloud)  Frankly,  yes  ! 

Hort.  ( rising  and  aside,  with  exultation)  I  o-0  to  the 
fete  to-night!  (aloud)  Marquis,  there  is  my  hand. 

Front,  (he  lcisses  it)  You  are  of  course  aware  that  a 
contract  will  be  necessary. 

Hort.  You’ll  find  it  on  that  table.  ( crosses ,  l.) 

Front,  (aside)  She  takes  my  breath  away.  ( crosses  l.) 

Hort.  If  you  wish  your  lawyer  to  peruse  it - 

Front,  (aside)  My  lawyer !  egad  I  know  at  least  fortv 
lawyers  who  will  be  anxious  to  see  it — (aloud) — no  !  love 
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is  blind,  and  blindly  I’ll  sign. — ( goes  to  the  table  and  is 
about  to  s ign) 

Hort.  {aside)  His  generous  confidence  almost  drives 
me  from  my  purpose.  Could  I  but  have  known  his  nature 
the  contract  should  have  been  in  other  terms.  It  is  not 
too  late  yet.  {aloud,  going  up  to  him  and  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm)  Hold,  marquis,  you  must  not,  shall  not,  sign. 

Front.  Oh  !  you’re  thinking  of  your  wealth,  and  repent 
already  that  any  one  should  share  it  with  you. 

Hort.  You  are  unjust.  No  one  can  more  readily  part 
with  wealth. 

Front.  Provided,  I  suppose,  you  receive  a  sufficient  con¬ 
sideration — I  am  vain  enough  to  think,  that  in  this  case 
you  will.  Remember  I  am  about  to  make  the  merchant’s 
widow  a  marchioness. 

Hort.  Sign  then,  and  never  forget  that  you  yourself  re¬ 
called  it  to  my  recollection. 

Front,  {signs)  There! — -we  must  now  fix  a  day  for 
our  marriage. 

Hort.  I  have  already  fixed  this  day. 

Front,  {aside)  Good  gracious,  {aloud)  I  must  at  once 
then  send  for  my  friends. 

Hort.  My  friends  will  be  our  witnesses.  Anticipating 
vour  consent  I  have  arranged  all. 

Front,  {aside)  I  shall  be  a  married  man  before  I  know 

where  I  am. 

Hort.  {going)  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  I  must  make  some 

trifling  alteration  in  my  dress. 

Front,  (aside)  Talking  of  dress,  this  coat  won’t  do  ;  it’s 
Teuced  awiv^ard  to  ask  her,  but  I  wish  she  would  lend  me 
a  little  of  my  own  money  to  get  another,  {aloud)  My  dear 
—{she  loolcs  sternly  at  him) — Madam,  some  change  in  my 
dress  will  be  requisite. 

Hort.  I’ve  thought  of  that  also.  Your  tailor  will  be 
here  immediately.  You  see,  marquis,  you  will  have  a  very 
provident  wife. 

Front,  {aside)  She’s  a  wonderful  woman,  {aloud)  I 
shall  be  all  impatience  until  we  meet  again. 

Hort.  Calm  yonrself,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  will  be 

with  you. 

Curtseys  and  exit  r.d. — he  bows. 
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Front.  Its  very  easy  to  say,  calm  vourself!  but  I’m 

lost  in  a  fog.  How  shall  I  employ  my  last  few  single 

moments.  Once  married,  I  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
say - 

Enter  Cecile,  l.d. 
here's  a  pretty  little  girl  coming, 
mined'  (mepinff)  1  wil1  mt  S°  to  school  again.  I’m  deter- 

Front.  Who  can  possibly  weep  on  this  day  of— ahem.  !— 
happiness  ? 

Cec.  I,  Sir. 

Front.  And  who  am  I  ? 

Cec.  Me,  Sir.  I’m  very  miserable,  and  I  don’t  care 
who  knows  it. 

Front.  Miserable,  and  so  youn°- 
Cec.  Yes,  Sir.  6* 

Front.  And  so  pretty. 

Cec.  Yes,  Sir. 

Front  Poor  little  candid  child,  can  I  help  you  > 

Cec.  You  can't  Sir-it's  my  aunt,  Sir-my  aunt  Hor- 

Sendmebackt0  school,  after  I 

V®!  pacified’ sh,e  shall  change  her  mind. 

Cec.  W  hat,  after  she  has  made  it  up.  Sir  ?  I  *ee  vnn 
don’t  know  her  she’s  a  wonderful  woman  *  7 ™ 

ront.  yes  I  do,  and  I  also  know  somebody  who  will 
induce  her  to  change  her  mind.  y  111 

Cec.  Who’s  that,  Sir  ? 

Front.  Y  ir  uncle.  v  - 

Cec.  I  haven't  got  such  a  thing. 

I  Ront.  But  you  will  have  Your  mint  .  . 

married.  aunt  is  going  to  be 

Cec.  No  such  good  fortune,  Sir. 

ront.  She  is,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  ouo-ht  to 
hnow,  she’s  gomg  to  be  married  to  me.  '  S  *° 

whatftmY°U!  lhe“  She  Cant  marry  Rod°'phe.  Oh! 

Rodo°phTe'?FUnt°  y°U’  may  be  deatht0  me — but  who  is 
Cec.  Oh  ?  such  a  nice  young  man.  Sir. 
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Front.  I  dare  say,  and  has  your  aunt  any  affection  for 
him  ? 

Cec.  I  don't  know,  but  I  have. 

Front.  Well,  if  the  character  of  this  young  man  should 
prove  good - 

Cec.  Don’t  say  “  if,”  Sir--he’s  everything  he  ought  to  be. 

Front.  No  doubt;  however,  subject  to  that,  your  uncle 
gives  his  consent. 

Cec.  Oh !  how  kind  of  you — you’re  something  like  an 
uncle,  and  I’m  sure  I  shall  love  you  very  much,  {going  to 
embrace  him,  but  suddenly  stopping ) 

Front.  Don’t  check  yourself,  my  dear — don’t  check 
yourself. 

Cec.  Well,  then,  I  won’t,  {embraces  him ) 

Crepin  appears  cend  sees  them. 

— Oh  !  good  gracious,  there’s  somebody  there. 

Runs  off,  l.d. 

Front.  Go,  my  dear  niece. 

Crep.  {loohs  at  him  doubtingly ) 

Front.  Go,  my  dear  niece  I  said,  didn’t  you  hear  what 
I  said  ?  Go,  my  dear  niece! 

Crep.  Oh,  your  niece,  is  she,  marquis  ? 

Front.  Well,  my  wife’s  niece,  it’s  the  same  thing. 

Crep.  You’ve  got  a  wife  too  ? 

Front.  Yes,  and  all  since  I  saw  you  last. 

Crep.  Does  your  lordship  know  who  your  lordship’s 
ladyship  is  ? 

Front.  Perfectly,  the  mistress  of  this  house. 

Crep.  What,  the  wealthy  widow  ? 

Front.  The  same. 

Crep.  I  wish  my  bill  was  twice  as  large  as  it  is. 

Front.  You  have  your  wish.  I  mean  to  pay  you  double 
the  amount,  {aside)  She  said  she  didn’t  care  what  my 
debts  were. 

Crep.  My  lord,  your  kindness - 

Front.  Is  a  simple  act  of  justice  from  one  who  is  rich, 
that  is  to  say,  about  to  be  rich,  to  one  who  shewed  compas¬ 
sion  for  him  when  poor. 
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EnUr  Servant,  c .d.,  with  hat  and  sword,  followed  by 

a  Tailor  and  his  man,  with  an  embroidered  coat  and 
waistcoat. 

Servant.  Your  lordship’s  tailor. 

Tailor.  Mv  lord  your  lordship’s  coat,  my  lord. 

ront.  The  very  one  I  see,  you  refused  to  leave  last 
week  without  the  money. 

Tailor.  Nay,  my  lord,  I - 

Front.  Silence  Sir ;  although  you  had  received  hun¬ 
dreds  almost  thousands  from  me  before. 

Tailor.  A  mistake  of  my  man’s,  I  assure  you!  J  am 
here  to  obey  your  lordship’s  orders. 

Front.  You  shall  have  them,  leave  the  coat  and  go  !— 
(to  SERVANT)-Let  him  be  paid  and  shew  him  the  door. 
Iailor.  My  lord,  its  very  hard - 

Front.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  Sir,  you’ll 
be  paid  both  for  your  work  and  your  insolence. 

Crepin  points  to  c.d.,  and  exit  Tailor,  followed  by 
Servant,  <$fc. — Frontignac  puts  on  coat — Maid 
enters  fi  om  r.h.  with  silver  salver,  on  which  are  a 
watc  with  chains,  <Sfc.,  rings,  shirt-pins,  and  a  purse 
of  money-  Frontignac  puts  on  rings,  watch  and 
pins,  and  takes  purse,  from  which  he  returns  one 

piece  of  gold  to  salver  for  Maid — Maid  curtseys  and 
exit,  r. 


Crep.  Egad,  your  lordship  made  short  work  of  him. 

left  here" till  called  foT  *°  l0°Se’  ”y  g°°d 

any tS,g.(<aWV  **  M  ^  There’S  nooccasion  to  waste 

Front.  How  do  I  look? 

Crep.  Splendid,  my  lord,  splendid. 

-SrrJSffi*  5*  •  <““> — 

Enter  Hortense  in  a  wedding  dress,  r.d.,  she  curtseys  to 
rontignac,  he  bows,  l.,  Servants,  appear  at  back. 

bebvfRVANT'  Th<!  friends’  Madamc'  y°u  expected  await  you 
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Hort.  Is  my  carriage  at  the  door  ? 

Servant.  Yes,  Madame. 

Hort.  And  a  second  for  the  marquis  ? 

Servant.  Yes,  Madame. 

Hort.  Your  hand,  then,  marquis. 

Frontignac  about  to  lciss  her  left  hand,  she  repidses 
him,  and  gives  her  right  hand — Exeunt  Horten se 
and  Frontignac  at  back,  preceded  by  Servants, 
c.  and  l.,  Crepin  watches  them  off.  then  goes  to 
where  Hortense  paused  on  entering,  and  curtseys  in 
imitation  ;  crosses  to  where  Frontignac  was ,  and 
bows  in  imitation  of  him. 

Crep.  Is  that  the  way  they  do  it  ?  Egad,  I  remember 
when  I  went  to  fetch  my  missus  to  church,  I  gave  her  a 
jolly  good  kiss,  and  said  “  Come  along  old  gal.”  I  don’t 
half  like  this  widow,  for  all  her  wealth.  I’ll  follow  them 
to  the  church,  and  see  that  they  don’t  play  my  poor  mar¬ 
quis  any  tricks. 

Exit  c.  and  l. 


Enter  Cecile,  l.d. 

Cec.  Gone  already?  It  seems  like  a  dream!  Oh  my! 
here’s  Rodolphe. 

Enter  Rodolphe,  c.  from  l. 

— How  d’ye  do  again  ?  It’s  no  use  your  coming  here  unless 
yau^vvant  to  ?  „e  me — there’s  nobody  else  in  the  house. 
Rod.  Where  is  your  aunt  ? 

Cec.  Gone  out — on  particular  business. 

Rod.  Will  she  return  soon  ? 

Cec.  She  won’t  be  long,  but  I’ve  got  something  to  tell 
you.  I’m  not  to  go  back  to  school. 

Rod.  I’m  very  glad  of  it,  I’m  sure. 

Cec.  (aside)  I’m  so  glad,  he’s  glad. 

Rod.  Tell  me,  as  I  approached  the  house,  I  saw  two 
carriages  leave  the  door  ;  who  was  in  them  ? 

Cec.  You  may  well  ask,  who  ? — the  wedding  party. 
Rod.  What  wedding  party  ? 

Cec.  My  aunt’s. 
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Rod.  Impossible  ! 

Cec.  You  don’t  suppose  I’d  tell  a  fib. 

Rod.  Why  didn’t  she  tell  me  of  it  when  I  was  here  just 
now  ? 

Cec.  ’Cause  she  didn’t  know  it  herself. 

Rod.  So  sudden  r  she  is  a  wonderful  woman.  Who  is 
the  man  ? 

Cec.  He  s  a  good  deal  more  than  a  man — he’s  a  marquis. 
Rod.  The  villain ! 

Cec.  Oh,  fie!  don’t  you  call  my  uncle  a  villain. 

Rod.  Her  wretched  ambition  has  done  this — but  she’ll 
suffer  for  it.  Cruel  Hortense  to  desert  me  thus  ! 

Cec.  {aside)  What’s  that  he  says?  {going  up  to  him) 
Rodolphe,  look  me  in  the  face,  and  give  me  an  answer 
directly.  Were  you  in  love  with  my  aunt  ? 

Rod.  I  was. 

Cec.  And  would  you  have  married  her  ? 

Rod.  I  would. 

Cecile  looks  stedfastly  at  him  for  a  few  seconds ,  then 
bursts  into  a  violent  Jit  of  crying  and  turns  from  him. 

— Cecile,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Cec.  {walking  away )  Nothing !  {sobbing)  He  was  in 
love  with  that  old  aunt  of  mine,  who  must  be  thirty  if  she’s 
a  da\  !  he  d  have  gone  and  married  her,  and  he  don’t  care 
a  pin  s  head  for  me — a  nasty,  nice  man  ! 

Rod.  Cecile,  come  back. 

Cec.  {still  sobbing)  I  couldn’t,  if  it  was  ever  so  ! 

ddxit  L.D. 

Rod.  I’ve  lost  a  heart  that  loves  me,  in  seeking  one  that 
spurns  me  for  an  empty  title.  Ah !  they  come  ! 

Enter  Frontignac,  leading  Hortense,  c.  from  l. — Cuepin 
appears  at  the  back  with  the  coat  still  under  his  arm. 

IIort.  {breaking  from  Frontignac)  Rodolphe  here? 
Rod.  Hortense  ! 

Front.  ( indignantly )  Hortense! 

Rod.  I’m  speaking  to  that  lady,  Sir. 

Hortense.  crosses  to  r.d. 
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Front.  That  lady  happens  to  be  my  wife.  Come,  mar¬ 
chioness.  (approaches  her) 

Hort.  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  I  go  alone. 

Exit  R.D. 

Rod.  Hortense,  one  word  ! 

Front.  That  one  word  must  be  with  me.  Sir,  if  you  please. 

Rod.  Quickly  then. 

Front.  When  a  gentleman  is  too  polite  to  a  married 
woman  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  you  are  probably 
aware  that  there  is  a  little  ceremony  which  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Rod.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Front.  No  ?  (partly  drawing  his  sword) 

Rod.  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  ( partly  drawing ) 

Cref.  (advancing)  Stop,  stop,  stop  !  I  can’t  allow  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind ! 

Front.  Crepin,  stand  back — you  forget  yourself. 

Crep.  No  I  don’t,  ray  lord,  and  I  don’t  forget  my  bill : 
if  you  are  killed  who  is  to  pay  it  ? 

Front.  Fear  nothing! 

Crep.  But  I  fear  everything.  I  fear  for  you,  I  fear  for 
my  bill — I  even  fear  for  this  gentleman,  though  I  haven't 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  and  don’t  work  for  him. 

Rod.  Stand  off,  fellow  ! 

Crep.  I’m  no  fellow,  Sir  ;  I  don’t  make  so  many  shoes 
without  knowing  what  fellows  are.  I  tell  you.  Sir,  this  is 
my  marquis,  and  I  don’t  allowT  my  marquis  to  fight. 

Front,  (to  Rodolphe)  One  moment,  Sir,  and  I’ll  set 
.  -matters  straight,  (goes  toivarcls  Hortense's  room) 

Rod,  (to  Crepin)  What  does  this  insolence  mean  ? 

Crep.  Oh  !  come,  Sir,  you  can’t  call  upon  me  for  an  ex¬ 
planation,  I’m  happy  to  say  Fm  no  gentleman ! 

Front.  The  door  locked  ? 

He  knocks  at  door,  R. ;  it  opens — Maid  enters  with 
letter,  closes  the  door,  and  stands  before  it. 

Maid.  A  letter,  my  lord,  from  the  marchioness.  * 

Front,  (takes  it,  comes  forward,  and  reads  it)  “The  !  r 
Marchioness  de  Frontignac  regrets  that  the  marquis  per-  ft) 
sisted  in  refusing  to  read  the  contract  of  marriage  before  j  j  r 
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he  signed  it,  although  she  cautioned  him  that  it  contained 
conditions  which  rendered  his  doing  so  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  The  time  has  arrived  when  he  must  read  it,  and 
the  marchioness  refers  the  marquis  to  that  clause  which  is 
specially  marked  in  the  enclosed  copy.”  She  will  make  a 
man  of  business  of  me,  in  spite  of  myself!  (goes  to  table 
and  opens  the  contract)  What’s  this  ?  (reads)  “  Madame 
Hortense  Bertaud,  widow,  being  desirous  of  rank,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Frontignac  being  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  it  is 
agreed  between  them  that  a  formal  marriage  shall  be  gone 
through.  That  the  marquis  shall  bestow  on  Madame 
Hortense  his  name  and  title,  in  consideration  of  his  debts 
being  paid,  and  of  the  annual  sum  of  thirty  thousand  livres, 
to  be  legally  settled  on  him,  but  that  immediately  after 
their  return  from  the  ceremony,  the  parties  shall  separate, 
and  the  marquis  hereby  engages  to  withdraw  himself  at 
once  and  for  ever  from  the  dwelling  and  society  of  the 
marchioness.  Can  this  be  possible  ?  Have  I  been  de¬ 
ceived  tricked  betrayed  ?  I  will  be  revenged — but  how  ? 
It  is  too  late,  the  hateful  ceremony  is  over,  and  this  de¬ 
signing  woman  revels  in  the  rank  which  my  credulity  has 
conferred  upon  her.  I  could  cry  with  vexation — I  could 
laugh  to  think  how  I  ve  been  gulled.  I  could  do  anything 

(to  Rodolphe)  except  fight  for  her,  and  there,  Sir,  you  must 
excuse  me. 

Rod.  Sue  has  spurned  us  both,  and  is  not  worth  it. 

Crep.  {aside)  Sensibly  spoken  on  both  sides. 

Front.  There  is  a  sort  of  comfort  in  knowing  that  some¬ 
body  besides  myself  has  been  made  a  fool  of. 

Rod.  It's  fortunate  you  think  so.  ’  ' — ^ 

F ront.  You  have  the  best  of  it,  you  are  free— whilst  I— 
but  my  anger  shall  take  refuge  in  contempt,  (to  the  Maid) 
Return,  woman,  to  your  worthy  mistress — to  the  late  mer-* 
chant  s  widow,  who  has  become  a  marchioness  by  treachery 
and  imposition.  Give  her  this — (contract) — tell  her  that^ 
sue  has  not  only  married  a  nobleman,  but  fortunately  for 
iei  a  gentleman  one  who  will  honourably  abide  the 
consequences  of  his  signature  dishonourably  obtained ;  tell 

her  also  that  I  scorn  to  touch  one  pennv  of  her  monev _ I 

will  leave  the  house  this  instant,  and  that  I  mav  bear  with 
me  nothing  to  remind  me  of  my  degradation  (pulling  off  his 
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coat  and  throwing  it  down)  say  that  her  husband  leaves  it 
without  a  coat  on  his  back. 

Exit  Maid  Servant,  r.d. 

Crep.  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  marquis.  I  picked  up 
your  own.  Egad,  I  delight  in  your  spirit.  ( offers  it) 

Front.  (■ refuses )  And  I  delight  in  yours,  but  you  11  nevei 
get  paid  now,  poor  fellow.  I  have  neither  money,  house, 
nor  home. 

Crep.  Come  to  mine  then,  as  the  law  directs  ;  anything 
rather  than  you  should  be  under  obligation  to  this  abomi¬ 
nable  woman. 

Front,  (r.)  Crepin  !  . 

Crep.  (c.)  I  beg  your  lordship’s  pardon,  this  infernal 

marchioness. 

Rod.  (l.)  Accept  this  honest  man’s  offer,  Sir,  better 
times  may  come. 

Front.  Stay,  a  thought  strikes  me — do  you  live  near  this 
house  ? 

Crep.  No,  my  lord,  but  Madame  de  Frontignac — I  mean 
the  Marchioness  Bertaud — no,  I  mean  your  lordship  s 
ladyship  has  a  chateau  a  little  way  out  of  Paris,  ana  1  live 
close  to  that. 

Front.  Better  still — how  strange  a  fate  is  mine  ;  I  seem 
to  have  but  one  staunch  friend  in  the  world,  and  him  I  have 
ruined  by  my  extravagance.  Crepin,  I  am  yours,  bound 
to  you  by  gratitude  and — by  law. 

Ag  f.k  \y  wee  going  up  the  Stage,  the  Viscount  de  Mille- 
flkurs  enters  c?  from  l.—  Rodolphe  bows  to  him; 
he  bows  in  return — Exit  Rodolphe,  c.  and  l. 
Frontignac  snaps  his  fingers;  he  looks  astonished — 
Exit  Frontignac,  c.  and  l. — Crepin  snaps .  his 
fingers  in  imitation  of  Frontignac,  and  exit  c. 
ancl  L> _ phe  Viscount  smiles  and  turns  from  him 

contemptuously. 

Mille,  ( laughing )  All  the  people  in  this  house  seem 
suddenly  gone  mad  ;  and  the  mistress  of  it 

IIort.  {coming  from  her  room,  r.)  Is  the  Marchioness  de 

Fontignac- 
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Mille.  ( starting )  She  is  a  wonderful  woman. 

Hoiitense  gives  her  hand  to  Mille fleurs  as  if  (joint 
to  the  fete — Music  as  they  are  going  up  the  stagt 
towards  the  centre  door. 

END  OP  ACT  TUE  FIRST. 


A  lapse  of  Ten  Months  between  the  Acts. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  Country  'Stillage  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Paris — 
Entrance  Cate  and  Chateau  of  the  Marchioness  de  Fron- 
tignac,  r. — A  cobbler  s  shop  and  projecting  stall  l.  ;  over 
the  stall  “  Crepin,  cobbler.” — Pillage  Church  and  open 
country  beyond. 

Crepin  is  discovered  at  work  on  a  bench  in  his  stall,  l.  2  e. 

whistling  and  singing. 

Crep.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  my  poor  marquis, 
he  has  been  out  a  long  time,  and  I’m  afraid  I’ve  got  but  a 
shy  dinner  for  him  when  he  comes  back;  but  la!  he’s  so 
good  tempered  he'll  eat  anything.  And  so  humble— ah ! 
that  s  the  worst  of  it.  I  wish  he  had  a  little  more  pride, 
and  then  he  wouldn  t  live  here  in  this  hugger-mugger  way 
vvith  me,  and  let  that  wife  of  his  roll  in  luxury  ’tother  side 
of  the  way.  It’s  my  private  opinion  that  a  little  strap  oil 
would  do  that  lady  a  wonderful  deal  of  good,  l'a.rc — 
marquis  and  a  cobbler  living  together  for  nearly  a  twehv 
month,  almost  like  brothers.  I  can  do  anything  in  the 
world  with  him,  except  teach  him  to  mend  shoes,  and  he’s 
such  a  bungler  at  that,  that  although  I’m  a  terrible  stickler 
for  liberty,  Im  convinced  equality  is  all  fudge.  There 

must  be  marquises,  and  there  must  be  cobblers,  (sinqs  and 
worhs ) 

If  I  could  mend  bodies  as  easy  as  soles, 

I  d  keep  all  the  world  to  its  tether ; 

I’d  soon  in  bad  characters  patch  up  the  holes, 

And  prove  “  there  is  nothing  like  leather.”’ 
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Hortense  enters  from  her  hotel,  r.  2  e.  first  looking  about 

cautiously. 

Hort.  (aside)  The  creature  is  alone,  (aloud)  Crepin. 

Crep.  (aside)  What’s  she  after  now  ?  No  good  I’ll  be 
sworn. 

Hort.  Did  you  hear  me  call  you,  Sir  ? 

Crep.  (hitting  a  blow  on  his  lapstone  which  makes  her 
start)  Yes,  Ma’am. 

Hort.  Then,  why  did  you  not  come  ? 

Crep.  I’m  busy. 

Hort.  I  wish  to  speak  with  you. 

Crep.  Speak  away.  Ma’am,  I  can  hear. 

Hort.  Have  you  no  respect  for  rank,  fellow  ? 

Crep.  Yes,  Ma’am,  the  highest  possible. 

Hort.  Then  don’t  forget  that  I  am  a  marchioness. 

Crep.  When  rank  forgets  itself,  it’s  no  wonder  if  other 
people’s  memories  grow  short. 

Hort.  (aside)  What  can  I  do  ?  I  must  speak  with  him, 
and  every  moment  I  fear  the  marquis’s  return,  {aloud)  You 
have  now  lived  here  a  twelvemonth. 

Crep.  Come  next  quarter  day. 

Hort.  And  you  have  a  person  living  with  you  who  ought 
to  be  living - 

Crep.  With  somebody  else — you’re  quite  right,  Madam. 

Hort.  Don’t  interrupt  me — your  being  placed  exactly 
opposite  my  house  is  a  source  of  constant  annoyance 
to  me. 

Crep.  We  can  easily  fancy  that,  Ma’am. 

--  Hort.  And  I  wish  vou  to  change  vour  residence. 

Crep.  Very  likely,  but  we  don’t  mean  it. 

Hort.  I’ll  make  it  worth  your  while — I’ll  settle  you  in  a 
better  shop, 

Crep.  I  dare  say  you  would,  Ma’am,  but  you  see  con¬ 
tentment  is  an  awkward  customer  to  deal  with  ;  I  was  born 
a  cobbler,  and  I'm  satisfied  to  die  a  cobbler.  If  I  had 
been  discontented  and  ambitious ,  now,  as  some  people  are, 
I  might  have  made  a  precious  fool  of  myself  long  ago. 

Hort.  {aside)  Am  I  to  be  schooled  by  a  clown  ?  (aloud) 
Very  well,  Sir,  if  fair  means  won't  do,  other  measures  must 
be  taken. 
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Crep.  La  !  bless  you,  Ma’am,  I’m  not  to  be  frightened 
with  measures,  I’m  taking  ’em  all  day  long. 

Hort.  We  shall  see  that,  {aside)  All  my  attempts  are 
vain  to  separate  the  marquis  from  this  odious,  unfit  com¬ 
panion.  The  world  calls  me  prmid — the  world,  as  usual, 
is  unjust.  It  is  true  I  sought  him  for  his  title,  but  when  I 
saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  I  could  have  loved  him  for 
himself,  I  begged  him  not  to  sign  the  contract.  He  put 
the  worst  construction  on  a  good  intent,  and  sealed  the 
affront  by  sending  me  a  message  couched  in  terms  which 
no  woman  of  spirit  could  bear.  Blame  me,  marquis,  if  you 
will,  for  the  hasty  plan  I  formed,  but  blame  yourself  for 
its  result. 

Exit  r. 

Crep.  Good  afternoon,  Ma’am  !  Strong  language,  I 
admit,  from  a  cobbler  to  a  marchioness,  but  the  marquis 
won’t  give  it  her,  and  I  can’t  bear  her  not  to  catch  it  from 
somebody.  ( continues  his  woi'lc) 

Enter  Frontignac  from  u.e.l.,  shabbily  dressed,  and  with  a 

thoughtful  and  somewhat  dejected  air  ;  he  comes  down  the 

stage,  loolcs  at  the  Marchioness' s  house,  sighs,  and  then 

looks  at  Crepin. 

Front.  Idleness  and  ambition  on  one  side  of  the  way, 
industry  and  humility  on  the  other. 

Crep.  (l..  Looking  up,  putting  away  his  work,  and 
coming  forward)  My  lord  ! 

Front,  (r.)  My  master  ! 

Crep.  Oh,  don’t  say  that,  or  if  you  do,  don't  say  it  Air- 
such  a  serious  tone,  I’m  sure  I  never  said  it  except  in 
joke. 

Front,  {shaking  hands  with  him)  My  friend  then. 

Crep.  Ah !  that  does  me  good.  Do  you  know  I  sus¬ 
pect  I’m  getting  very  grand  in  my  notions  ?  I  never  shake 
hands  with  you  without  fancying  myself  half  a  marquis. 

Front.  Judging  by  my  own  feelings,  I  hope  you’ll  never 
be  the  other  half. 

Crep.  Oh!  this  won’t  do,  my  lord,  I  must  fetch  your 
medicine. 

Exit  to  shop  l. 
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Front.  No,  no,  Crepin,  no  ;  I  wish  he  wouldn’t,  I  fear 
the  medicine  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

Re-enter  Crepin,  l.,  with  bottle  and  two  glasses. 

Crep.  (pouring  out  a  glass  full  and  handing  it)  Come, 
marquis,  come:  you’re  a  cup  too  low  to-day;  this  will  put 
you  all  right. 

Front,  (talcing  glass )  I  doubt  it. 

Crep.  (pouring  out  a  second  glass )  Drink  first  and  doubt 
afterwards,  (they  both  drinfc — smaclcing  his  lips)  Pretty 
good  stuff,  ain’t  it  ? 

Front.  Well,  it’s  not  bad. 

Crep.  Now  tell  us  where  you  have  been. 

Front.  Crepin,  Fm  a  sad  burthen  to  you. 

CREr.  You  never  heard  me  say  so. 

Front.  And  therefore  I  feel  it  the  more. 

Crep.  Why  can’t  you  tell  me  where  you’ve  been  ? 

Front.  In  the  hope  of  relieving  you  I  have  been  round 
to  many  wTho  used  to  call  themselves  my  friends ;  they 
have  one  and  all  turned  their  backs  on  me. 

Crep.  I’m  glad  of  it ;  if  you  had  any  friend  but  me  I 
should  be  jealous.  Take  another  glass. 

Front.  No  more,  no  more. 

Crep.  Not  to  oblige  me? 

Front.  To  oblige  you  I’ll  do  anything.  (Crepin  pours 
out  two  glasses  more ,  they  drinlc)  D — n  such  friends. 

Crep.  That’s  hearty, — that  I  like. 

Front.  Why  should  I  remain  with  you  ?  I  must  be  a 
great  expense  to  you,  and  I  can  earn  nothing. 

Crep.  It  must  be  admitted  that  though  a  very  good 
marquis,  you  are  a  very  bad  shoemaker. 

Front.  Do  you  suppose  I  forget  the  long  illness  I  had 
when  I  first  came  to  you,  brought  on  by  disappointment 
and  vexation,  and  that  you  not  only  nursed  me,  but  paid 
the  doctor’s  bill. 

Crep.  Well,  I  own  I  did  not  like  paying  the  doctor — 
food  and  drink  seem  natural  requirements,  but  doctors 
are  unconscionable.  It’s  bad  enough  to  swallow  their  nasty 
stuff  without  having  to  pay  them  for  it. 

Front.  Give  me  another  glass. 
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Crep.  Ah !  now  you’re  coming  to  yourself,  {pouring  out 
two  glasses) 

Front.  Or  getting  out  of  myself,  which  is  perhaps  better . 
{drinks)  Crepin,  my  boy,  I  don’t  mean  to  stand  this  any 
longer,  some  way  or  other  the  pride  of  that  wife  of  mine 
shall  be  humbled. 

Crep.  Well  said,  marquis,  it’s  a  job  that  wants  doing — 
I  wish  you  had  come  a  little  sooner. 

Front.  Why,  boy,  why  ? 

Crep.  I’ve  had  a  talk  with  her. 

Front.  You  haven’t  been  to  her,  you  old  villain,  you  ? 

Crep.  I’d  see  her  hanged  first — she’s  been  to  me,  and 
I  flatter  myself  I  rather  told  her  a  bit  of  my  mind. 

Front.  I  trust,  Sir,  you  did  not  forget  that  she  is  a 
marchioness. 

Crrp.  Oh  no ! 

Front.  Or  that  you  are  a  cobbler. 

Crep.  Yes  I  did  forget  that,  I  only  remembered  that  I 
was  the  personal  friend  of  her  ill  used  husband — and  I  am 
your  friend,  arn't  I  ? 

Front.  The  truest  I  ever  had.  {shakes  hands  with  him) 
A  little  drop  more.  ( holds  out  his  glass,  which  Crepin  Jills, 
emptying  the  bottle)  Stop,  that’s  not  fair,  there’s  none  for 
you.  ( drinks ) 

Crep.  And  I’m  not  sorry  for  it,  for  another  glass  just 
now  would  make  me  put  on  double  soles  instead  of  single 
ones. 

Front.  ( leaning  on  his  shoulder )  And  so  you  told  her  a 
bit  of  your  mind,  old  fellow,  did  you.  What  did  she  want 

Crep.  She  wants  us  to  move  house. 

Front.  We’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Crep.  That’s  just  what  I  told  her. 

Front.  A  likely  story,  just  as  I  have  ordered  you  a  new 
signboard. 

Crep.  I  hope  you  haven’t  been  going  to  more  expense  : 
upon  my  soul,  marquis,  I  can’t  stand  it. 

Front.  Don’t  you  alarm  yourself  old  bristles  ;  friend  Ro- 
dolphe  is  going  to  pay  for  it,  and  as  I  mean  him  to  marrv 
my  niece  it’s  all  in  the  family.  This  new  signboard  will 
make  your  fortune,  and  here  comes  the  donor. 
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Enter  Rodolphe,  l.u.e.  !> 

— ( aside  to  him )  Well,  is  it  done  ? 

Rod.  St,,  aside  to  him )  It  was  done  this  morning  e  oie 
any  one  was  up.  When  you  want  it  you  have  only  to  re 

move  that  one.  , 

Front,  (aside  to  him)  Kind  thoughtful  friend,  (aloud) 

Crepin,  you  jolly  dog,  we  shall  he  rich  yet. 

Rod.  ‘(aside)  If  all  my  plans  succeed  you  will,  (goes  up) 
Crep.  And  this  wonderful  effect  is  to  be  pioduce  y 
a  new  sign  hoard,  is  it  ?  Egad !  I  should  like  to  see  it . 

Front.  All  in  good  time — don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  thou 
man  of  wax. 

Gate  of  the  Chateau  opens ,  R. 

Crep.  Here’s  somebody  in  a  hurry,  at  all  events,  (goes 
to  Jiis  stall ) 

Cecile  runs  on  R.,  and  goes  to  Frontigna.c. 

Cec.  Uncle,  dear  uncle,  my  aunt  is  coming  our. 

Front.  With  all  my  heart,  let  her  come. 

Crep.  WTell  said,  my  little  marquis. 

Cec.  Yes,  but  vou’ll  retire,  won’t  you  ? 

Front.  Certainly  not,  the  road  is  wide  enough  for  us  both. 

Crep.  Stick  to  that. 

Cec.  But  it’s  better  that  you  should  not  meet. 

Front.  It  would  have  been  better  if  we  never  had  met. 
Cec.  Oh  you  naughty  man,  you've  been  at  that  dreadfu 

cordial  again. 

Front.  Don’t  you  call  it  a  dreadful  cordial,  because  it  s  a 
-  very  nice  cordial.  It  makes  me  forget  my  poverty,  forget. 

mv  wrongs,  and  feel  a  man  again. 

"Cec.  You'll  never  reach  happiness  by  that  road,  uncle. 
The  bottle  is  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  true  spirit  of  a  man. 

Front.  Don’t  lecture  me,  you  little  baggage,  don’t  lecture 
me  ;  but  everybody  does,  everybody  except—  (turning  to 
Crepin ,  l.) — the  only  man  that  has  a  light. 

Cec.  Rodolphe  here  ?  ,  1  .  . 

Front,  (imitating  her  tone)  Rodolphe  here?  Why 

you’re  quite  surprised,  ar’n’t  you  ? 

Cec.  Indeed  I  am. 
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Front.  Of  course  you  are,  yofctlbugh 
and  that’s  the  reason  you  came. 

Oec.  I  knew  nothing  about  hi) 
but  help  me,  Ilodolphe,  to  persi 
retire.  . 

Rod.  (who  has  advanced  r.)  Indeed,  Sir,  Cecile  is  right, 
you  had  better  not  meet  the  marchiopetes,  at  all  events  not 
just  now. 

Front.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  don’t  immediately  go  away, 
you  wont  be  left  alone  with  Cecile,  I  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  you,  and  I  wish  you  a  ver\  good  afternoon.  Come 
along,  old  Crepin,  come  to 
dog. 

Crep. 
you  merry. 


mor  kennel  like  a  good 


Have  with  you,  my  joily  marquis,  I  do  love  to  see 


Exeunt  together  to  shop ,  l. 

Rod.  I’m  glad  the  marquis  misunderstood  me,  for  it  is 
indeed  an  unexpected  happiiWss  to  be  once  more  alone  with 

y°u-  .  *  v  \\ 

Cec.  Happiness  which  must  be  of  short  duration — you 
must  fly,  my  aunt  wiH\jbe  hojle  directly. 

Rod.  Is  all  tne  worltj.  to  flv  before  this  aunt  of  vours  ? 
Must  every  one  feaV  her  ? 

Cec.  Oh  dear  nq !  you  can  love  her  if  you  like.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  did  once.  V  \ 

Rod.  Cecile,  I  praV  you  don’t  recall  those  moments  of 
insanity,  those  momeiits  when — -J- 

Cec.  “  She  was  all  your^'fijrttSy  painted  her  !” 

Rod.  Cecile,  you  are  too  cruel !  she  refused  me,  and  I  am 
grateful  that  she  did.  The  time  has  arrived  when  success, 
beyond  my  merits,  justifies  my  asking  her  consent  to  mv 
union  with  her  niece. 

Cec.  Shell  refuse  you  again,  and  I  suppose  you’ll  be 
grateful  again.  ( crosses  r.) 

Rod.  Let  her — I  have  your  uncle’s  consent. 

Cec.  My  poor  uncle  ?  she  refuses  to  acknowledge  his 
authority. 

Rod.  The  law  may  chance  to  differ  from  her. 

Cec.  ( seeing  Hortense  coming )  There,  I  told  you  how 
it  would  be,  we’re  caught.  ' 
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Entyr  Hortense,  r. 

Hurt.  Cecile,  I  hfive  been  looking  everywhere  for  you; 
to  whom  do  I  find  you  talking  ? 

Rod.  To  one  who  seeks  the  honor  of  renewing  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Marchioness  de  Frontignac. 

Hort.  Rodolphe  ? 

Rod.  The  artist — who  would  crave  five  minutes’  conver¬ 
sation. 

Hort.  Cecile,  you  may  leave  us — I  shall  not  go  out  just 
yet.  f 

Cec.  (aside  to  Rodolphe)  Now  mind  what  you  are  about, 
Sir. 

Exit  to  hov.se,  r. 


Hort.  {aside)  What  can  he  want? 

Rod.  There  was  a  time  when  I  flattered  myself  that  3 
and  my  happiness  were  not  indifferent  to  you. 

Hort.  You’ll  bear  in  mind,  Sir,  whom  you  are  addressing. 

Rod.  Listen  and  fear  nothing,  I  loved  vou. 

Hort.  Do  you  call  this  language  which  I  may  listen  to  r 

Rod.  With  perfect  safety  ;  you  rejected  me  for  an  empty 
title,  and  sacrificed  my  hopes  to  your  ambition. 

Hort.  I  am  happy  to  perceive  your  vanity  survives  the 
loss. 

Rod.  I  come  not  to  provoke  but  to  entreat  you.  I  suf¬ 
fered  much  on  your  account,  it  is  yet  in  your  power  to 
make  amends. 

Hort.  Your  language'grows  insulting,  you  must  forget 
that  I  am  married. 

Rod.  I  wish  I  could  for  your  sake. 

Hort.  If  my  husband  were  present,  you  would  not  dare 
to  address  me  thus. 

Rod.  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him. 

Hor.  Bravery  shows  well,  Sir,  when  no  danger  is  at  hand. 

Rod.  Nay,  shall  I  call  him  ?  he  lives  close  by. 

Hort.  'four  conduct  is  unmanly. 

Rod.  You  mistake  me  strangely,  I  seek  your  happiness 
as  well  as  my  own.  Your  project  of  ambition  has  sadly 
failed.  The  world  respects  you  far  less  as  the  Marchioness 
de  Frontignac  than  as  Hortense,  the  merchant’s  widow. 

Hort.  I  hate  the  world. 
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Rod.  You  loved  it  once  and  lived  for  it.  It  would  have 
honoured  you  if  you  would  have  suffered  it.  It  slights  you 
because  you  slight  the  man  to  whom  you  owe  your  elevation. 

Hort.  May  I  take  the  libertv  of  enquiring  to  what  I  am 
indebted  for  this  unlooked  for  interference  ? 

Rod.  I  simply  seek  the  right  to  shew  a  stronger  interest 
in  your  affairs.  I  love  your  niece  Cecile,  and  I  come  to 
ask  your  consent  to  our  marriage. 

Hort.  Having,  no  doubt,  obtained  her’s  first. 

Rod.  I  believe  I  may  say  so. 

Hort.  You  have  read  me  rather  a  sharp  lesson,  and  rimy 
claim  some  credit  for  courage  in  asking  me  a  favour  so  soon 
afterwards ;  but  if  I  am  ambitious,  and  believe  me  I  begin 
to  be  less  so  than  I  was,  I’m  not  revengeful  ;  it’s  true  the 
niece  of  the  Marchioness  de  Frontignac  might  look  a 
little  higher,  but  I  know  your  worth,  and  will  not  oppose 
vour  wishes. 

Rod.  A  thousand  thanks  for  this  unlooked  for  kindness. 

Exeunt  severally,  Hortense  r.,  Rodolphe  l.u.e. 

Re-enter  ^Marquis  and  Crepin,  l. 

Crep.  Now,  why  won’t  you  tell  me  how  we’re  to  grow 
rich  ? 

Front.  Because  I  like  to  teaze  you,  it’s  the  only  amuse¬ 
ment  I  have. 

Re-enter  Cecile,  r. 

Cec.  Is  Rodolphe  gone  ? 

Front.  I  left  him  with  you. 

Gec.  And  he  has  since  seen  my  aunt,  and  asked  her  con 
sent  to  our  marriage. 

Front.  Has  she  given  it  ? 

Cec.  I  suspect  from  her  manner  that  she  has,  but  she's 
terribly  vexed  about  something.  And,  do  you  know,  I 
think  she  is  going  to  send  for  you. 

Front,  lo  send  for  me?  am  I  a  lacquey  pray,  or  a  mar¬ 
quis  ? 

Crep.  Capital  !  are  we  a  lacquey  pray,  or  a  marquis  ? 

Front.  Be  quiet  you  old  fool. 

Cec.  If  she  should  send  for  you  you’ll  come  to  her, 
won’t  you  ? 


J, 
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Front.  Decidedly  not.  - 

Cec.  Oh,  do,  who  knows  what  good  it  may  lead  to  01 
all  of  us.  Believe  me  she  is  to  be  pitied,  I’m  sure  she  is 
unhappy. 

Front.  She  shall  be  more  so. 

Cec.  Not  by  your  means,  you  are  too  kind-hearted. 
Front.  No  kindness  Cecile,  I  cant  bear  it  from  any  o  y 
but  old  Crepin  here,  and  only  from  him  because  I  m  used 

to  it.  What  makes  her  unhappy  ? 

Cec.  She  does  not  say,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess. 
She  is  not  received  in  society  as  she  expected  to  be.  Her 
invitations  to  the  court  have  long  since  ceased. 

Front.  Is  there  so  much  justice  left?  . 

Cec,  And  then,  you  mustn’t  be  angry  with  me,  but  the 

way  vou  dress. 

Front.  That’s  my  affair. 

Cec.  And  above  all  the  abode  you  have  chosen. 

Crep,  That’s  my  affair.  .  ,  .  T 

Front.  My  dear  child  there  was  no  choice  about  it. .  I 

live  there  in  obedience  to,  and  under  the  kind  protection 
of  the  law. 

Cec.  Yes,  but  then  so  near  her  own  chateau,  at  a  com¬ 
mon  cobbler’s,  with  a  sign  over  his  door,  one  cannot  wonder. 

Crepin  retires  up  the  stage  indignantly . 

Front.  Does  that  sign  annoy  her  ?  it  shall  be  removed. 

Cec.  How  good  of  you !  _  ,  .  , 

Crep.  Stop  a  bit,  marquis — ( coming  doiuri)— I  don  t  wish 

to  make  any  unpleasant  allusion  as  to  whose  property  you 
•JSTre,  but  that  sign  is  mine,  and  I  say  it  shall  not  be  removed. 
Front.  ( aside  to  him)  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  .  (to 
Cecile)  You  may  tell  her  that  if  she  chooses  to  look 
out  of  window  in  two  minutes,  shell  find  that  sign  is  gone. 

Cec.  I’ll  tell  her  with  pleasure,  for  I’m  sure  shell  be 
grateful  to  you.  ^  r 

Front.  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  Crepin,  be  quick, 
jump  up  and  remove  that  board. 

Crepin  does  so,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  hoard 
there  appears  in  large  gold  letters  “  The  Marquis 
de  Frontignac,  cobbler.” 
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Hort.  Will  you  silence  this  clown.  Sir,  or  shall  mv 
servants  ? 

One  S  n  it  v  a  n't  manes  move  towards  Crepin,  who  bran -• 
dishes  his  strap  and  hammer . 

Front,  (to  Crepin)  He  will  oblige  me  by  saying  nothing. 

Crep,  My  lord,  I  obey,  (retires  up  stage,  l.  and  sits  at 
stall.) 

Front,  (to  Hortense)  But  if  such  are  that  honest 
fellow  s  feelings,  think  for  a  moment- — if  you  have  a  heart 
-—what  must  be  mine  ;  a  name,  once  honoured  in  the 
highest  circles  is,  1  own,  degraded  by  that  board.  I  squan¬ 
dered  my  fortune  and  reduced  myself  to  beggary,  I  own  i 
that  too.  I  struck  myself  down,  but  you  have  rendered  it 
impossible  that  I  should  rise  by  the  base  conditions  of  the ' 
unworthy  marriage  into  which  1  was  trepanned. 

Hort.  Be  harsh,  since  it  seems  your  nature,  but  as  you 

are  a  nobleman,  be  just— you  signed  that  contract  with 
your  eyes  open. 

Front.  They  might  as  well  have  been  shut,  I  didn't 
read  it. 

Hort.  That  was  your  own  fault,  I  begged  you  to  do  so. , 

Front.  You  did,  but  anxious  at  a  moment  which  some 
people  are  weak  enough  to  think  a  solemn  one,  to  pay  my 
futuie  wile  the  highest  compliment  in  my  power,  I  refused 
Your  consdence  will  tell  you  how  well  my  confidence  wa^  ■ 

Hort.  (somewhat  softened )  It  never  was  either  mv  wHi 
or  my  intention  that  the  man  whose  name  I  bore  should 
hve  m  poverty  \ou  will  perhaps  do  me  the  justice  _ 
admit  that  I  had  provided  against  that. 

Front.  Willingly. 

Hort.  But  not  I  suppose  sufficiently.  Covered  wa 
faults,  as  you  are  doubtless  pleased  to  think  me  I  coun 
not  avarice  amongst  the  number.  Will  you  remove  that 
sign,  live  as  becomes  you,  and  accept  of  half  mv  fortune  > 

Crep.  (aside)  Rot  it,  marquis,  I  should  take  that. 

I  see  voClnT!e/°7im)  BS  qU‘et-  {-ahud)  Money  again! 

1  see  you  do  not  know  me  yet.  No  Madam,  your  offer  r 

humiliation  the  Marquis  de  Frontignac  will  remain  when 
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he  is,  arid  he  will  feast  his  eyes  with  admiration  and  without 
envy,  upon  the  gilded  coaches  and  splendid  liveries  of  his 
wife,  while  the  Marchioness  de  Frontignac  shall  look  down 
from  the  height  to  which  he  has  raised  her,  with  such  feel¬ 
ings  as  she  best  may,  upon  the  lowly  dwelling  of  her  humble 
but  not  humiliated  husband. 

Hort.  I  perceive  that  rank  may  have  its  false  pride  as 
well  as  wealth. 

Front.  Poverty  is  sometimes  prouder  than  either. 

Hort.  So  it  appears,  for,  once  offended,  nothing  can  ap¬ 
pease  it. 

Front.  There  are  means,  although  you  cannot  see  or 
will  not  use  them. 

The  Viscount  de  Millefleurs  and  Rodolphe  enter  at 

back,  arm  in  arm,  l.u.e. 

Hort.  Enough,  you  scorn  my  offer ;  I  must  seek  some 
other  remedy  for  this  indignity.  I  will  lay  the  case  before 
those  of  your  own  order  ;  nay,  I  will  appeal  to  Majesty 
itself.  ( seeing  Millefleurs)  Oh  !  in  good  time. 

Millefleurs  advances  to  her — Rodolphe  goes  r. 
— Crepin  comes  down  l.,  and  Frontignac  leans 
on  his  shoulder. 

— Your  servant,  Viscount. 

Mille.  Marchioness,  your  most  devoted. 

Hort.  {aside)  1  blush  to  own  him  in  those  habiliments, 
but  I  must,  {aloud)  Viscount,  that  is  my  husband. 

Mille.  ( looking  at  Frontignac  and  Crepin)  That 
rifiihich  ? 

Crep.  Come,  that’s  a  good  one,  I  should  think  any 
/fool  might  tell  the  difference  between  a  Marquis  and  a 
■  /cobbler. 

ij  Front,  (aside  to  Crepin)  Will  you  be  quiet,  you  old 
i  villain  ?  (aloud)  A  gentleman,  viscount,  relies  on  something 
beyond  his  coat  for  his  right  to  the  appellation. 

Mille.  Granted— granted.  I’m  sure  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons— the  doubt  was  but  momentary 

Hort.  The  marquis  has  other  eccentricities  besides  his 
dress  ;  we  have  a  more  important  point  than  that  in  d.P 
pute,  and  vou  come  most  opportunely  to  de^'  ‘ 
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Mllle.  Excuse  me,  my  delicacy  is  extreme  upon  the 
subject  of  interference  between  man  and  wife. 

Crep.  (aside)  That  gentleman  is  wiser  than  he  looks. 

Hort.  There  is  no  rule  without  an  exception — viscount, 
look  there — (pointing  to  the  hoard) 

Mille.  How  dreadfully  absurd — what  can  it  mean  ? 

Frontignac  takes  a  leather  apronfrom  the  stall,  and  puts 
it  on. 

Front.  If  you  have  any  boots  out  of  repair,  viscount, 
my  worthy  partner  and  myself  will  be  happy  to  explain. 

Hort.  What  should  be  the  reward,  viscount,  of  a  noble¬ 
man  who  forgets  his  dignity,  degrades  his  order,  and  writes 
up  cobbler  after  his  name. 

Mille.  Well,  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  should  say. 

Hort.  But  if  he  is  sane  ? 

Mille.  Oh !  then  the  crime  carries  the  punishment 
with  it. 

Front.  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  may  have  a  sufficient 
motive  ? 

Mille.  It  may  be,  but  it  must  be  a  very  strong  one. 

Front.  It  is  !  no  less  than- - 

Hort.  I'm  speaking  to  the  viscount,  (to  Millefleurs) 

1  ask  you  as  a  nobleman,  and  one  consequently  interested 
in  the  answer — are  there  no  means  to  force  the  removal  of 
that  odious  sign  ? 

Mille.  I’m  not  aware  of  any. 

Hort.  Then  I’ll  go  at  once  and  demand  an  audience  of 
his  majesty  !  My  carriage ! 

Exeunt  Servants,  nx 

Mille.  Stay,  Madam  ;  there  may  be  difficulties. 

Hort.  Difficulties!  Am  I  not  a  marchioness  ? 

Mille.  Yes  ;  but  there  may  be  difficulties  even  for  mar¬ 
chionesses. 

Hort.  Be  pleased  to  state  them. 

Mille.  The  marquis,  I’m  sure,  will  pardon  my  remark¬ 
ing  that  his  present  costume  is  not  exactly  fitted  for  the 
Court. 

Front.  ( looking  at  his  dress)  Well,  perhaps  not. 

Hort.  Who  spoke  of  the  marquis  ?  I  go  alone ! 

Mille.  His  majesty  is  too  just  to  decide,  on  hearing  one 
side  of  a  question. 
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Hort.  Then  let  him  hear  the  other  afterwards. 

Mille.  I  perceive  I  must  be  more  explicit.  The  King 
will  not  receive  you  without  the  marquis. 


ion. 


Mille.  I  ari^ue  from  analogy,  but  you  shall  hear  an 
judge  for  yourself.  Some  time  since,  a  wealthy  widow, 
ambitious  of  racing  in  a  sphere  of  life  to  which  she  was 
not  exactly  borh,  married  a  nobleman.  There  was  nothing 
against  her  character,  and  she  was  received  at  Court. 

Hort.  (with  exultation)  She  was  ! 

Mille.  Once V  You  know  the  story  perhaps. 

Hort.  Go  oil,  pray. 

Mille.  Soon  afterwards,  a  report  got  into  circulation, 
and  was  credited,  that  a  separation  had  taken  place,  and 
that  it  had  been  wrought  about  by  some  unworthy  stratagem 
on  the  part  of  the  wife.  I  was  forbidden  to  invite  her 
any  more. 

Hort.  {aside)  'This  accounts  for  the  neglect  I’ve  suffered. 

Mille.  It  was. but  yesterday  that  the  King  learnt  from 
the  celebrated  artist.  Monsieur  Rodolphe,  to  whom  he  was 
sitting  for  his  portrait,  that  the  marchioness  was  revelling 
in  wealth  and  luxury,  while  she  allowed  her  husband  to  re¬ 
main  in  poverty.  ( 

Hort.  (eagerly))  The  accusation  is  unjust!  he  refused 
her  repeated  offers'  of  money  ! 

Mille.  You  c&nknow  the  story  ? 

Hort.  I’ll  hear  Sit.  out. 

Mille.  ’Tis  sooii  told.  The  royal  command  was  at  once 
issued  that  she  sAould  never  be  received  again  until  the 
.  ■  tianpiis  brought  tier.  You’ll  feel  for  me  when  I  tell 

>u  that  it  becam<{  my  painful  duty  to  make  this  known 

j  “her: 

Hort  (aside)  This,  then,  is  the  end  of  my  ambition  ’ 

Front.  Poor  thing.  I  pity  her ! 

Crep.  I  say  the  king’s  a  trump. 

Front,  (seriously  to  Crepin)  Crepin,  I  insist  upon  your 

slence.  (takes  off  apron.) 

Mille.  ( to  Hortense)  Don’t  you  think  the  lady  was 
i  rightly  served  ? 

Front,  (to  Viscount)  Spare  her — she  suffers  enough. 

Hort.  (aside)  And  he  alone  can  feel  for  me. 
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Enter  Cecile  r.,  Rodolphe  r.,  goes  to  her,  and  takes  her 

hand. 

—  {aloud)  Viscount,  I  congratulate  you,  you  have  done 
your  duty  manfully,  and  the  triumph  is  complete.  * 

Front.  You  have  no  enemjr,  except  yourself. 

{He  motions  them  to  retire,  Cecile  and  Rodolphe 
go  up  the  stage  together.  The  Viscount  goes  to 
Crepin,  and  appears  to  he  talking  with  him  about 
the  sign. 

—  All  that  I  have  done  has  been  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
a  somewhat  mistaken  woman  to  her  senses.  I  regret  that 
I  have  failed. 

Hort.  Spare  your  reproaches,  my  lord,  I  am  sufficiently 
humbled  to  satisfy  the  most  malicious - 

Front.  Malicious  !  do  you  think  that  epithet  applies  to 
me  ? 

Hort.  Let  me  at  least  be  just,  it  does  not. 

Front.  If  you  had  asked  me  to  remove  that  sign,  or  to 
do  anything  else  in  reason,  I  don’t  say  a  word  about  affec¬ 
tionately,  but  kindly  and  good  bumoiiredly,  as  you  ought,  I 
should  have  done  it  in  a  moment. 

Hort.  You  would  ?  {calling)  Cecile  ! 

Cecile  comes  to  her — Whispers  aside  to  her — Exit 
Cecile  to  house,  r.) 

— {aloud)  It  matters  not  now  to  refer  to  times  which  cannot 
be  recalled.  I  see  my  error  too  late  to  retrieve  it,  but  not 
too  late  to  offer  some  atonement,  I  wish  you  to  resume 
your  place  in  that  society  which  I  have  resolved  to  quitt 
(Cecile  returns  with  contract)  1  here  is  little  generosity 
perhaps  in  resigning  that  which  I  no  longer  want — {hold- 
ing  out  her  hand  without  looking  at  Cecile  and  mechanically 
taking  contract  from  her) — i  his  paper  binds  vou  not  to 
enter  my  house — {tearing  and.  throwing  it  away) — It  is  nc 
longer  mine,  it  is,  of  right,  your  own. 

Front,  (jxside)  I  d  be  a  cobbler  for  another  twelve¬ 
month  to  witness  such  a  scene  as  this.  ( taking  her  haw.) 

I  told  you  there  were  means,  and  at  last  you  have  fourd 
them.  You  think  me  your  equal  in  pride,  you  shall  find  I 
am  not  your  inferior  in  generosity.  Though  I  declined:o 
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:ome  to  your  chateau,  you  must  not  refuse  to  come  to 
nine.  Come  then,  and  this  shall  be  our  wedding  ay. 

Hort.  {affected)  I  was  not  prepared  for  this,  (weeps) 
Front.  No,  you  thought  you  were  ambitious,  but  you 
were  not,  those  tears  attest  it.  The  great  English  poet 
was  right  when  he  said  “  Ambition  should  be  made  o 
sterner  stuff.”  (to  Rodolphe)  My  friend,  bow  s  a 
reward  you  ?  i  _ 

Cec.  He’s  very  handsomely  rewarded  uncle,  hasn  t  he 

^Fbont.  Then  I’ll  reward  you,  what  shall  I  do  for  you  ? 

Cec,  Let  me  see  you  in  a  better  coat. 

Front.  Well,  you  shall.  My  friends,  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  de  Frontignac  request  the  pleasure  ot  your 
company  at  their  chateau.  ( all  come  down) 

Rod,  Let  me  be  the  first  to  offer  my  hearty  congratula¬ 
ted  (crossing  and  embracing  the  Marchioness)  My 
dear  aunt,  (to  the  Marquis)  I  sav,  you  are  not  going  o 

make  any  more  shoes,  are  you  ? 

Front.  If  you  don’t  hold  your  tongue,  my  last  act  ot 

cobbling  shall  be  to  sew  your  mouth  up. 

(she  returns  laughing  to  Rodolphe) 

Crep.  Then  the  cobbler  and  the  marquis-I  humbly 
beg  your  lordship's  pardon— the  marquis  and  the  cobbler 

dli FRONTP8TheySdo!  but  the  cobbler  retains  the  good  will, 
as  he  Shall  feel  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence.  Hortense 
„  must  forgive  the  bluntness  of  Crepin— he  was  a  tiue 
'friend  to  me.  when  it  must  be  admitted  that  my  circum- 

stances  were  by  no  means  flourishing. 

Hoar.  Spare  me.  my  lord,  I  blush  to  think  of  those 

days  :  he  shall  henceforth  find  a  friend  in  me. 

Crep  My  lady  marchioness,  I  humble  apologise  for 
having  stood  on  no  repairs  with  you.  You  are  worthy  of 
my  lord  the  marquis ;  and  X  can  only  say  I  deeply  regret 
for  your  sake,  the  circumstance  of  my  not  being  a  ladies 

•  ront  r  W ell  said  Crepin.  I  shall  always  think  the  time 

I  pS  with  you  well  sp'ent,  for  it  has  taught  me  that  the 
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i^est  qualities  of  the  human  heart  are  to  be  met  with 

aTSSt  *£*"»“<*  of  our  fellow  creatures  *? 

^fiLLE.  1  his  is  reall#charming — then  we  shall  =ce  A 
marquis  and  marchionessat  Court  together.  '  ^ 

Hort.  INTo,  viscount,  never  I  rii00 j  m.  .  , 

charge  of  ambition,  but  X  claim  a  womlt  g  T  °  the 

all^spkndotT"  y°U  f°r  mySake  the  C°^ 

Hort.  I  can. 

hTtT'  Never.0U  Wi'‘  """  repSnt  -V0Ur  resolutio“  ?  !  ‘ 

Woman V'Then  *  that  she  is  "  a  Wonderful 


CURTAIN. 


